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precision and objectivity have been introduced in recent years
by means of detailed measurements, such as those of " eye-
muscle " shape, length, etc. (pp. 57, 62), but these are often
laborious and impracticable on any large scale, though
necessary for many scientific purposes. Also, and to obviate
some of this disadvantage, comparisons of the carcass cuts
with photographic standards have been introduced, as in
the method of scoring bacon carcasses proposed by Davidson
et al. (1936-37), where photographs of highest quality, medium
and poor shoulders and hams are used as the judging
standards against which to allot marks for the carcasses or
cuts exhibited. Such methods also tend to reduce the errors
arising from the differences in the judges' opinions, parti-
cularly in enabling the same standards to be observed from
one evaluation, or competition, to another.
In this connection, great practical advantage accrues from
an organised marketing system for meat animals which includes
a standard system of carcass grading. Where such a system
operates, as in exporting countries like Australia and New
Zealand, for fat lambs, series of records of carcass weights
and qualities are made available to the breeders. A high
degree of proficiency is attained by the graders; this is
encouraged, and to a large extent fixed, by supervision and
inspection and by the necessity of turning out level lines of
weights and qualities, irrespective of the particular flocks
from which the lambs come. Hence, the records have a
definite value in enabling the breeders to judge the results of
their breeding policies.
The inconvenience of dealing with whole carcasses in
detail leads to the search for adequate indicators, like sample
joints, which can serve to give a fair assessment of some aspect
of quality of the dead beast (see pp. 57, 62). For example,
the length of the metacarpal bone and the thickness of meat
over the sixth, ninth, and twelfth ribs have been found to be
useful indices of the proportion of edible meat in beef carcasses
(U.S.D.A., 1941)* while in sheep the shorter and thicker the
shank bone, the better the quality of the carcass. But however
accurate this class of indicator may be, the breeder will generally
prefer means of forecasting from the live animal its performance
when dead, or gauging subsequent live performance from